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VIII.— WOEDSWORTH AND HEEMES TEISME- 
GISTUS 

At the very beginning of the nineteenth century, which 
has aptly been called " the century of the child," a new 
sense of the sacredness of childhood found expression in 
Wordsworth's song written in 1802: 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die! 
The Child is father of the Man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

This little lyric Bliss Perry calls the "key-note of all 
Wordsworth's poetry." ^ The comment seems justified 
by the reappearance of the idea in The Prelude (5, 506, 
511): 

Our childhood sits, 
Our simple childhood, sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements. 
I guess not what this tells of Being past. 
Nor what it augurs of the life to come; 

We find it , furthermore, in the concluding book of The 
Excursion (9, 36-44) : 

Ah! why in age 
Do we revert so fondly to the walks 
Of childhood — but that there the Soul discerns 
The dear memorial footsteps unimpaired 
Of her own native vigour; thence can hear 
Reverberations; and a choral song, 
Commingling with the incense that ascend*, 

' Cf . the Cambridge Edition of Wordsworth. 
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Undaunted, toward the imperishable heavens, 
From her own lonely altar? 

Its most memorable expression, certainly, is the Ode — 
Intimations of ImmortalUy from Becollections of Early 
Childhood (published 1807). Here we are told, 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God who is our home: 

Throughout the Ode the poet speaks of the child as 
enjoying a mystical insight into God's ways as revealed 
in nature — an insight due to the child's celestial origin. 
Though destined to fade as life continues, this sense of 
oneness with a celestial order may be recalled even after it 
has passed away, and may furnish a basis, or at least a 
hint, of immortality. 

Though Wordsworth disclaims any didactic purpose in 
writing the Ode, and adds, " It is far too shadowy a 
notion to be recommended to faith as more than an element 
in our instincts of immortality," the basic idea was, never- 
theless, far from being with him a mere poetic fancy. 
That, indeed, it was a fundamental article of his creed is 
shown by what he says of it in his prose. In the Essay On 
Epitaphs given in Wordsworth's notes to The Excursion,^ 
he wrote: 

Forlorn and cut oflf from communication with the best part of his 
nature must that man be who should derive the sense of immortality, 
as it exists in the mind of a child, from the same unthinking gaiety 
or liveliness of animal spirits with which the lamb in the meadow, 
or any other irrational creature is endowed; who should ascribe it, 

' Knight's Ed., Wordsworth's Poetical Works, v, pp. 400 ff. 
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in short, to blank ignorance in the child; . . . for, if we had no 
direct external testimony that the minds of very young children 
meditate feelingly upon death and immortality, these inquiries 
which we all know they are perpetually making concerning the 
whence, do necessarily include correspondent habits of interrogation 
concerning the whither. Origin and tendency are notions insepara- 
bly co-relative. . . . We may, then, be justified in asserting that the 
sense of immortality, if not a coexistent and twin birth with Eeason, 
is among the earliest of her oflfspring: and we may further assert 
that from these conjoined, and under their countenance, the human 
affections are gradually formed and opened out. 

Misled, no doubt, by Wordsworth's introductory note,* 
in which he mentions the widespread belief in a pre- 
existent state, calling it an " ingredient in Platonic philoso- 
phy," critics in general, though recognizing the marked 
difference between the thought of Plato and that of Words- 
worth, have, nevertheless, assigned to Wordsworth's con- 
ception of childhood a Platonic origin. Thus Knight's 
note in the Edinburgh edition on the verse " Our birth is 
but a sleep and a forgetting " begins. 

This thought Wordsworth owed consciously or unconsciously to 
Plato. . . . but there are some differences in the way in which the 
idea commended itself to Plato and to Wordsworth. The stress was 
laid by Wordsworth on the effect of terrestrial life in putting the 
higher faculties to sleep, and making us " forget the glories we 
have known." Plato, on the other hand, looked upon the mingled 
experiences of mundane life as inducing a gradual but slow remem- 
brance iyinvtiffts of the past. 

The ultimate source of Wordsworth's sense of the holi- 
ness of childhood may with some show of probability be 
designated as that strange blend of oriental mysticism and 
of Noo-Platonism known as the Hermetical books, for- 
merly attributed to the legendary Egyptian god Thoth, 

* Compare Eoclesiastioal Sonnets, xvi : " Man's life is like a 
Sparrow," and the Answer to the Letter of Mathetes, published in 
The Friend in 1809, in which he restates the main theme of the 
Ode. 
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afterward called Hermes Trismegistus. In the tenth 
treatise of the Corpus Hermeticum, called The Key, the 
ladder of being is described as made up of three rungs: 
Man, the Cosmos, God. 

Three, then, are they: God, the Father and the Good, Cosmos, and 
Man. God doth contain Cosmos; Cosmos containeth Man. Cosmos 
is ever God's son, man is Cosmos's child. Not that, however, Grod 
ignoreth man; nay, right well doth He know him, and willeth to be 
known ( The Key, 14-15 ) . 

Man's salvation, the Olympian way that leads to God, is 
the Gnosis : 

This is the sole salvation for a man — God's Gnosis. This is the way 
up to the mount ( The Key, 15 ) . 

By the Gnosis is meant that liberation of the mind which 
enables it to see the things-that-are, namely, the Intelligible 
Cosmos. Of this Gnosis the soul, according to Hermes, is 
already at birth the possessor. The new-born child already 
knows the truth. Hermes would have endorsed Words- 
worth's apostrophe,* 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind. 
That, deaf and silent, read'st the eternal deep. 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind,^ — 

But the growing body, according to both Hermes and 
Wordsworth, causes forgetfulness and a separation from 
the Cosmos. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy." 

Similarly Hermes speaks of the child: 

Behold an infant's soul, my son, that is not yet cut off from the 

* Ode On Intimations, 110-113. 

• Ode On Intimations, 66-68. 
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world soul, because its body is still small and not yet come unto its 
full bulk. ... A thing of beauty altogether is such a soul to see, 
not yet befouled by body's passions, still all but hanging from the 
Cosmic Soul! But when the body grows in bulk and draweth down 
the soul into its mass, then doth the soul cut off itself and bring 
upon itself forgetfulness, and no more shareth in the Beautiful and 
Good. And this forgetfulness becometh vice (The Key, 15). 

Though Coleridge knew the Hermetic books,® it is highly 
improbable that Wordsworth was acquainted with them. 
His debt to Hermes, assuming that it existed, was indirect, 
through Henry Vaughan, the Silurist. We know Words- 
worth possessed a copy of Vaughan's 8ilex Scintillans 
(1650), and that the poem The Retreat contained in that 
volume was the immediate source of the mystical sense of 
the sanctity of childhood embodied in Wordsworth's Ode 
on Intimations. The proof of Vaughan's influence upon 
Wordsworth in writing the Ode Grosart has given in detail 
in his edition of Vaughan '' and need not be repeated. 
It will be necessary, however, to establish a probability that 
Vaughan was himself acquainted with the Hermetic 
books. 

Such a probability is easily shown, even though the fact 
cannot be conclusively proved. In the seventeenth century 
nearly all intelligent men had at least heard of Hermes. 
Certainly those who, like Milton, were interested in phi- 
losophy could refer to " thrice-great Hermes " * with an 
assurance of being understood.® Especially popular was 

' Coleridge's sonnet xvii beginning " Oft o'er my brain does that 
strange fancy roll " expresses a belief in a prenatal life, and may 
have been in part due to the author's reading of Hermes. The latter 
he mentions (letter to Thelwall, Nov. 19, 1796) as one of "my 
darling studies." 

' Henry Vaughan's Works, in Fuller Worthies Library, Vol. n, pp. 
Ijrii-lxviii. 

• II Penseroso, 88. 

•Milton almost certainly had read the Hermetic books. 
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Hermes with the Rosicrucians, who venerated the Her- 
metic books almost as a sacred scripture. So great was 
their devotion to Hermes as to furnish a frequent theme 
for satire. Samuel Butler, for example, says of them : 

As for the EosyJCross philosophers. 
Whom you will have to be but sorcerers, 
What they pretend to, is no more 
Than Trismegiatus did before, 
Pythagoras, old Zoroaster, 
And ApoUonius. their master: 
To whom they do confess they owe 
All that they do, and all they know.'" 

To this cult Henry Vaughan's twin brother Thomas, to 
whom he was devotedly attached, almost certainly belonged 
notwithstanding his emphatic denial. The Rosicrucian 
brotherhood is now known not to have been a society in the 
sense of an organization holding meetings, and possessing 
officers and a listed membership. It was simply a group 
of isolated individuals who held certain views in cormnon, 
and this comtaunity of interests was their only bond of 
union. Thomas Vaughan's interest in the Rosicrucian 
mysticism is attested by his writings. Besides a Preface 
he contributed to the translation (by an unknown hand) of 
Andrea's Fama Fratemitatis, London, 1652, and intro- 
ductory verses for the English translation of Cornelius 
Agrippa's Three Books of Occult Philosophy, London, 
1651, he wrote at least one book that identifies him 
as one of the Hermetic philosophers. This was the Magia 
Adcumica: or The Antiqidtie of Magic, wnd the Descent 
thereof ffom Adam downivards, proved. Whereunto is 
added a perfect and full Discoverie of the true Caelum 
Terras, or the Magician's Heavenly Chaos, and first Matter 

^'Hudibras, 2, 3, 651 fif. 
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of all Things, 1650. The books seem to liave been widely 
read. We know that Oliver Cromwell owned a copy, and 
that Samuel Butler made it the basis of some of his satire 
of the Rosicrucians.^^ Since the Hermetic books were 
known, not only to the learned, but even to the less intelli- 
gent public of Vaughan's time, and since he was inti- 
mately associated with men who, if not themselves mem- 
bers of the cult, were at least contributors to its thought, 
the identity of Vaughan's ideas with those of the earlier 
mystics may most naturally be accounted for by assuming 
his acquaintance with the Hermetic literature. 

Unless a belief in the sacredness of childhood be credited 
to Vaughan as wholly original with him, we must assign 
its origin to the Hermetic books, for nowhere else in the 
literature of the ancient world is such a belief set forth. 
It certainly is not to be found in the classics. Both the 
Greeks and the Romans in the classical period, far from 
assigning to the child any special sacredness, even denied 
its right to live except at the whim of the parent. The 
practice of exposing children was general in Greece, and 
particularly so at Athens, as is shown by the frequent 
references of Aristophanes and Euripides to the practice. 
A striking example Euripides furnishes in The Phwnician 
Maidens, where at the beginning of the play Jocasta tells 
the story of the exposure of (Edipus.^^ At Rome infanti- 

" Butler's notes to Biulihras in the edition of 1674 show not only a 
careful reading, but that Vaughan's preposterous assertions regarding 
the antiquity of magic and the " heavenly chaos," furnished the basis 
for some of the gibes against the Eosicrucians in the character of 
Ralpho {Hudibras, i, 1, 531-532) . Moreover, Butler's character of 
An Hermetic Philosopher {Butler's Remains, n, p. 225, Thyer's 
edition) is obviously inspired by Vaughan's book. 

" Way's Translation, Vol. m, p. 345. 
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cide was a crying vice of the Empire.^' Both Pliny ^* and 
Seneca ^® defended it. 

There is some basis for the belief that the first recogni- 
tion of the rights of children in the ancient world came 
about as a result of the teaching of the Hermetic books. 
The first law in Home designed to safeguard the lives of 
children was the famous edict of Constantine of May 12, 
315 A. D. This edict provided for the giving of state 
aid to parents too poor to rear their children. The inspirer 
of the edict was probably Lactantius, the noted rhetorician, 
teacher, and church-father, to whom Constantine had 
entrusted the education of his son Crispus. Lactantius 
had just written his work on The Divine Institutes, and 
had dedicated it to the Emperor. The latter was undoubt- 
edly familiar with its contents, which included an impas- 
sioned plea for the child's right to live.^® That Lactantius 
was an admirer of Hermes, and a student of the works of 
mysticism that were ascribed to him, is amply proved by 
the twenty-five references he makes to the Hermetic books. 
Of these references fifteen are paraphrases or assertions as 
to Hermetic beliefs, and ten are translations of passages 
in the Greek text. Since all of these references and cita- 
tions are found in The Divine Institutes, it would appear 
indisputable that he had read the Hermetic books before 
writing that work, and that, therefore, an influence upon 
him of the Hermetic belief in the sacredness of childhood 
is not at all improbable. 

If the earliest legislation to protect the rights of chil- 
dren really was, as seems possible, inspired by the Her- 

" Lecky, European Morals, n, p. 27. 

" Natural History, rv, 29. 

"De Ira, v, 15. 

"Divine Institutes, Bk. 6, Chap. 20. 
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metic literature, we must credit also the whole modem 
reverence for childliood, of which Wordsworth's poetry was 
only one of many expressions, in no small degree " to these 
books of mysticism. 

Edwaed Chauncet Baldwin. 



" To ascribe it wholly to them would be, of course, absurd; for the 
reverence for childhood that came into modern life from the mystics 
was immensely strengthened by the teachings of Jesus. Unquestion- 
ably He lifted to a higher plane our whole conception of childhood. 
By making the helplessness of children an emblem of the dependence 
of God's people upon His love and care, Jesus threw a, kind of halo 
over childhood itself that has reacted upon men'a thought of it. 



